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’ AND WHY EVEN OF YOURSELVES JUDGE’ YE NOT WHAT #8 RIGHT - LUKE xu. 57. 
Ee - 
Vo. I BOSTON, FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 14, 1823. No. 27 
—— cae 
Religious. And as the name of Quaker and Methodist,|Our opponents, we presume, will allow the punishment of them. I have heard evan- 
oral 6 though first applied in derision, have come at} above mentioned converts to be * Christians.” gelical preachers offer up prayers, before a 


gue ATTEMPT TO DEPRIVE GNITARIANS “OF THE 

igs NAME OF CHRISTIANS. 
From the Unitarian Defendant. 

Among the variety of injuries which have 
been heaped upon those, the basis of whose re- 
ligious creed is the One True God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom he has sent, not the least in Mag- 
nitade or importance consists in the attempt to 
rob them of the name of Christians. We teel, 
however, very sure, that the number of such 
as have resorted to this ultimate and puerile 
measure of controversy, is as yet comparative- 
ly few. It was at first, we believe, set on foot 
by writers who had lost their temper da de- 
bate, and is now principally confined to those 
exclusive and intolerant religionists, who, be- 
ing willing to go all lengths in their creeds, are 
eqaally ready to go all lengthsin their denuncia- 
tions. But,unless we are very greatly deceived, a 
yast majority of those who are allowed to be 
orthodox Christians, have not as yet given 
into the crael and preposterous injustice which 
itis our present object to expose. Next to 
refusing us the name of Christians, the most 
severe term applied to us, with the exception 
of infidel, which is the same as denying us to 
he Christians, is that of heretics. But even the 
common signification of this term does not .ne- 
cessarily exclude the title of Christian. Jobn- 
son defines a heretic to be “ozxe, who pro- 

tes his private opinion’ in opposition ‘to 
the catholic (or universal) Church.” Neither 
the Romish nor the English Church has gone 
so far as to confound heretics in all cases with 
infidels. No ecclesiastical historian that we 
know of has intimated the identity of heretics 
with infidels, or insinuated that he was not 
giving an account of Christians, when treating 
of heretics. We just mention these facis in 
passing, to show the extremely loose and 
inconsistent practice of some violent partizans, 
who, thinking their cause is the best served by 
the greatest number of opprobrious names 
thrown out on their opponents, make no seru- 
ple to deny us to be Christians and to call us 
Heretics in one and the same breath! Happily, 
these two contradictory charges annthilate 
each other. If we are really heretics, in the 
modern sense of the word, we are only mistak- 
en and obstinate Christians; if we are no 
Christians at all, then we certainly are set free 
from the burden of being heretics. In_ this 
dilemma, our révilers may take their choice. 
But enough of this. 


We were going to remark, that the title of 


heretics, though a good deal softer than the 
absolute denial of any right to the Christian 


name, is still by no means universa!:y applied | 


toUnitarians. Many, many orthodox, pious, 
moderate, sensible, yet firm and Zealous 
Christians, conscious that neither Johnson’s 
defipition, nor the usual ecclesiastical accepta- 
tion of the word heretic is the truly scriptural 
one, think no more of giving that title to Unit- 
arians, than they do that of murderers and 
awsassins. Very poorly is he versed in the cri- 
ticism of the New Testament, who does not 
know that neither the word heretic nor heresy is 
ever used in that sacred book with the least 
reference to true or false doctrines, or to the 
honest and peaceable opinions entertained by 
any individuals, but that those words solely 
andentirely refer to factious and guarrclsome 
practices, which began to spring up in the very 
earliest periods of Christianity. Whoever has 
read part 4, Dissertation 9, of the Preliminary 
Dissertations to the New Testament, written 
by the very pious, learned and orthodox Dr. 
Campbell, never can give to modern Unitarians 
name of heretics, unless he intends to 
abandon the meaning of scriptural phraseology 
and to take up with the language of exasperat- 
ed popes and councils, whoyin the pride of 
fancied infallibility, regard a mere difference of 
opinion, however conscienciots, inas black a 
tas they do a spirit of faction and division. 

» when itis recollected, that the follow- 
‘papacy consider us all, to a man, and 
without any exception, as heretics, one would 
Sapposethat the absurdity of this modern and 
he tal use of the word must often Come 
rien to those Protestants who are so liberal 
applying it to their brethren. It is for the 
foregoing reasogs, that the most moderate and 
Fational among the believers in the Trinity, as 
‘Ws above observed, have not only refused to 
deny us the name of Christians, but will not go 
$¥en so far as to fix upon us the miserable and 
eee of heretics. We have the 
ity of ~N0 for stating that a very large major- 
pas er light, and denominate them by no 
tian, T epithet, than that of misguided Chris- 
whose Sincerity, integrity, and right to 
Phar sha ki -— just as much to be re- 

eir possible errors are to be pitied 

tons rolded Yet, although we beliete ‘this 
tho by far, very far, the largest class of those 
live; t from us, it is by no means the most 
»Jealous or hostile class. There are some 
pred to keep up the bawl. By loud and 
to be ian reiterations, their object appears 
tion that orce upon the public ear, the asser- 
2d to et ought not to be called Christians, 
¢€ solid e the din of controversy take place 
and elear conviction on the subject.— 


rotesiant believers regard Unitarians in | 


length to be serious and universal appellations, 
SO a quiet world may be made to seitie down in 
time, by the mere torce of overbearing accla 
mation, into the bitter injustice of which we 
are now complaining. ‘To resist the tendency 
to this state of things, it becomes our duty to 
raise a voice, however ieeble, and in some mea- 
Sure at least to counteract by fair arguments. 
by clear statements, and by direct expostula- 
tions, this clamour of epithets, and virulence of 
Jenunciation. For this purpose, we engage, at 
the stake of our reputation, to demonstrate to 


; 


scriptural; in the second place, decidedly unjust; 
and, in the third place, especially in the present 
state of the Christian world, highly imprudent 
and inexpedicnt. 1 

First, it is wnscriptural. Very happily for 
our purpose in this particular point of the con- 
troversy, we have averse in the Bible, in 
which the word Christian occurs, and that too, 
almost as if this controversy had been propheti- 
cally anticipated, mentioning the very circum- 
stance of the name being first applied toa 
particular class of men. We allude to the 26th 
verse of the 11th chapter of the book of Acts, 
of which these are the concluding words: 
And the disciples were called Christians first in 
Antioch. Now the point at issue will be, who 
were really the disciples? And to ascertain 
this, can we consult any record more authentic 
than this very book of Acts, where the name 
in question is defined? Will our opponents 
| allow the three thousand souls, who were con- 
'verted by the preaching of Peter soon after 
‘the ascension of our Saviour, to be disciples and 
| They musi of course. Wiil 





|to be Christians ? 
they insist that these three thousand souls be- 
came Christians in consequence of any other 
doctrines, or opinions, or principles, or state- 
ments, than those which occurred in the ser- 
mon or address of Peter to fhem, just preceding 
their conversion? We dare to say they will 
not. Turn then to the second chapter of Acts, 
in which the history of this whole transaction 
is recorded, and read the speech of Veter, and 
see if one allusion is made in it to the Trinity, 
or one allusion to the total depravity of human 
nature, or one,allusion to the death of Christas 
a satisfaction for the sins either of the world or 
of the elect; or one allusion to any of these 
dogmas which are tendered to us in modern 
times as the sine qua non of our being called 
Christians. On the contrary, this address of 
| Peter is for nothing in the world so remarkable 
_as for the very broadest and most ultimate Unit- 
|arianism! After quoting a passage from the 
| prophet Joel, he thus proceeds to the business 
of his harangue. ‘ Ye men of Israel, hear these 
words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of 
God among you by miracles, and wonders, and 
signs which God did by him,” &c.—In the next 
verse but one, still speaking of Jesus, he says, 
whom God hath raised up; and again, verse 32, 
This Jesus hath God raised up. And in verse 36, 
God hath made that same Jesus whom ye have crucifi- 
ed both Lord and Christ. Filled with convictions 
arising from such statements as these, three thou- 
sand men in one day became undeniably Chris- 
tians ; and ~when the same convictions and state- 
ments are admitted at the present day by certainly 
as many as a million of persons scattered all over 
Christendom, though vast numbers do not go 
nearly as far in heterodoxy as Peter in the 
above speech—there are to be found some 
Christians of wider creeds, and a more meta- 
physical faith, who denounce the simplicity of 
belief which Peter and his converts bequeathed 
us, and would tear from our foreheads the name 
to which we attach all our dearest privileges 
and blessings here, and all our richest hopes of 
an hereafter. 

Let our readers now turn to the next public 
speech of Peter, in the third chapter of Acts, 
particularly the 22d verse.* Was Peter a 
Christian? Why then did not his mind labour 
and overflow with the topics and qualifications 
which we are told constitute the essence of 
Christianity, and alone entitle men to the name 
of Christians ?—It is said, too, in Acts iv. 4. that 
the number of those converted by the just men- 
tioned speech was about five thousand. Were 
they Christians too? Certainly. But what 
proof have we that they were converted by 
any other than the purest Unitarian doctrines, 
principles, and arguments? See the above 
speech again. 

In chap. iv. verses 32, 33,f a multitude ofnew 
converts appear to have been formed by the 
simple preaching of the resurrection of Jesus, a 
doctrine upon which Unitarianshave been blam- 
bed as laying a disproportionate stress, but which 
they have the strongest reasons for represent- 
ing as the great corner stone of Christianity.— 











* For Moses truly said unto the fathers, A Prophet 
shall the Lord at oe raise un unto yon. of your 
brethren like unto me ; him shall ye hear in all things, 
whatsoever he shall say unto you. 


that aught of the things which he possessed was his 
own ; but they had all things common. 


the resurrection of the Lord Jesus ; and great grace was 
upon them all. 











Listen to the following dialogue and transac- 
tion between the apostle Philip and the treas- 
urer of the Ethiopian queen, Acts viii. 37, 38. 
“Aud Philip said, if thou believest with all thy 
heart, thou mayest [be baptised.} And he an- 
swered and said, / believe that Jesus Christ is the 
}Son of God. And he commanded the chariot to 
stand still; and they went down both into the 
water, both Philip and the eunuch ; and he bap- 
tised him.” Wouid the Presbytery of Harmony 
receive this qualification for ism? Wouid 





the satisfaction of every thinking and candid{ ~#ostle Philip ? 
man,.that the denial of the name of Christian /tsm,e@ Christian or not? Aud wat proot 
io Unitarians, is in the first place manifestly: wn-} there that he differed in belief from the stern- 


Dr. Miller exchange pastoral with the 
Was the eunuch, after bap- 


est and simplest Unitarian of the present day ? 

‘The momeut that Saul became miraculousiy 
converted, and converted into a Christian too, 
what did he preach? ‘The articles of modern 
orthodoxy? No. “And straifhtway he preach- 
ed Christ in the synagogues, that he is the Son 
of God,” Acts ix. 20. and “ proving that this is 
the very Christ,” or the anointed, 22 ; doctrines, 
to which Unitarians incessantly adhere, and 
which, when they abandon, it will be time 
enough to deny them to be Christians. Nor is 
Saul here recorded to have preached any thing 
else. 

Anl how did Cornelius and all his kinsmen 
and ftiends become Christians ?_ In consequence 
of the following speech of Peter, which we here 
copy it length, as a specimen of the principles, 
dectrines, and favourite topics, which are gen- 
erally urged by Un:tarians. 

“T'sen Peter opened his mouth and said, Of 
atruth{ perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons But in every nation he that feareth 
him, ard worketh righteousness, is accepted 
with hin. The word which God sent unto the 
children of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus 
Christ ; (he is Lord of all :) That word, I say, ye 
know, wiich was published throughout ali Ju- 
dea, and began frem Galilee, after the baptism 
which Jchn preached; how God anointed Jesus 
of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost, and with pow- 
er; who went about doing good, heating all that 
were oppressed of the devil; for God was with 
him. And we are witnesses of all things which 
he did, both in the land of the Jews, and in Je- 





rusalem ; whom they slew, and hanged ona tree: 
Hiim Ged raised up the third day, and shewed 
him opentyy¥ not to atlthe people, but unto wit- 
ehosen hefore of God,even tous, 
p@at and drink wth him after he rose from 
the dead. And he commanded us to preach un- 
to the people, and to testify that it is he which 
was ordained of God to be the Judge ef quick 
and dead. ‘To him gave all the prophets wit- 
ness, that through his name, whosoever beliey- 
eth in him shall receive remission of sins.”— 
Acts x. 34—43. 

We have thus transcribed all the material 
passages in the history of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, up tothe time when the disciples are 
recorded first to have received the name of 
Christians at Antioch. If we have not demon- 
strated to the perfect satisfaction of every intel- 
ligent reader, our first proposition, viz. that the 
denial of the name Christian to Unitarians is un- 
scriptural, we shall have but little heart to go on 
and prove that it is unjust in a variety of points 
of view, as well as very imprudent and inezpe- 
drent. 

_ 
BURNS’ INQUIRY. 
(Continned from page 97.) 

Our author, in speaking of the great importance 
which some christians attach to particular views of 
the metaphysical nature of Christ, and of the effects 
of his death and sufferings upon the divine mind, pro- 
ceeds to show that these views tend to generate pride 
and presumption. 

I] have observed, [continues he,] that what- 
ever might be the exact quantity of influence, 
which the obedience and suffering of our Sa- 
viour had with the Deity, it was no ways in- 
consistent with the existence of other motives ; 


and a proper regard to the qualifications of 
those individuals who were to be received into 
favour. { showed also that, in a practical 
point of view, there was little occasion for dis- 
tinguishing themin our minds, and fixing the 
exact limits of their influence. 

But the Calvinists act upon a quite opposite 
principle. Without denying that the first and 
third considerations have some influence on the 
Divine mind, they fix their attention almost 
wholly to the second. They calculate its force 
with extreme minuteness. They consider it 
a% the point on which error or partiality is 
least of all dangerous ; and are so zealous in 
supporting what they conceive to be the hon- 
our of Christ, that any vindication of the Fa- 
ther’s mercy and benevolence, or of the moral 
worth of the Christian’s qualifications, are look- 
ed upon with suspicion, if not openly condemn- 
ed as damnable. - 

This ill-proportioned zeal infallibly produces 





the following vicious effects, in the exact pro- 


+ And the multitude of them that believed were of portion in which it has been permitted to ex- 
one heart, and of one soul; neither said apy of them | ceed the bounds of moderation. 


i 


| 


And with great power gave the apostles witness of | 


ist, The zealot approaches God with a de- 
gree of presumption, and demands pardoz of his 
sins as a matter of course, which cannot be re- 


‘fused, seeing Christ has borne the complete 


in, ity, indeed, 
su 


viz. the native mercy of the Divine character, 


public congregation, with such a tone of pre- 
sumption; and have even known them to use 
the very expressions, “that they had a right 
to have their petitions granted for Christ’s 
sake.” 

2d, The habit of depreciating the moral qual- 
ities we have mentioned, and fixing their atten- 
tion exclusively on the death of Christ, begets 
at last a feeling of indifference and inattention 
towards them, insomuch that they presume them- 
selves to be the favourites of heaven, even when 
they are netoricusly deficient in the virtues of 
humitity, casdgar, meekness, &c. The absurd- 

i ot ¢ ing the rewards of Christ’s 

ring, without some personal tie to his reli- 
gion, is so glaring that even the Calvinists find 
it necessary in this case to preserve some ap- 
pearance of common sense, by qualifying them- 
selves at least with orthodox opinions, and they 
are confirmed in the.r opinion of the sufficiency 
of scripture, which seems to speak of justitica- 
tion by farth alone. But whether they are right 
or wrong in their interpretation of these. passa- 
ges; that is to say, whether admission at the 
first is to be obtained into the kingdom of heav- 
en, by faith alone, or*otherwise ; they will not 
deny that the moral qualifications, above men- 
tioned, are requisite to their continuance in it; 
at least, to their occupying any considerable 
rank in:the estimation of God. 

Yet, notwithstanding this incontrovertible 

truth, they are in the habit of considering many 
persons as illustrious saints, who were of the 
fiercest and most ungovernable tempers, of the 
most uncharitable and censorious spirit, relent- 
iess and unforgiving, full of spiritual pride and 
arrogance. 
Need I prove this affirmation by an appeal 
to history ? Who is there that cannot recol- 
lect many instances of men famous in their 
day and generation, the founders of sects and 
of churches, who, in defence of their peculiar 
tenets, have displayed the meanest and most 
hateful passions that rankle in the human 
breast ? 

It has been said,indeed, that these vices were 
not peculiar to any party, and that they were 
rather the vices of the times, than of the indi- 
viduals. But-it must be remembered that I am 
not confining my remarks to any corporate sect. 
I am going upon a broad and general principle ; 
and affirming that wherever an excessive atten- 


whe} tisme prid + the abstruse doctrines of our re- 


ligion, it is at the expense of those particular 
moral sentiments which I have specified. For 
what is it but a reputation for orthodoxy which 
gains these men the character of illustrious 
saints, notwithstanding the prlpsble defects of 
their tempers and manners? It is of no conse- 
quence to me in what party the vice is found. 
It is the thing itself, and not the party, with 
which I war; and it is but too true that in- 
stances of it are to be found, equally among 
the Arians and Athanasians, the Papists and 
the Protestants, the Lutherans and the Calvin- 
ists. 

But it is likewise true,that in the course of 
the last century, and particularly in Britain, 
Christians have ranged themselves on two dif- 
ferent sides, with regard to the question of the 
importance to be attached to particular opinions 
about the Trinity and the influence of Christ’s 
death. 

The strict party, which is composed of the 
very persons included under the generic names 
of Calvinists, Evangelicals, &c. have adhered to 
the opinions of the old Christians, and have in 
the same proportion inherited their vices.— 
The otier, the rational and moderate party, 
whatever other faults they may have fallen in- 
to, are certainly less censorious and arrogant ; 
they are more tolerant, courteous, and modest 
than their opponents. 

It is impossible for the evangelicals to be al- 
together ignorant of this, but they hide it in a 
great measure from their own attention, by at- 
tributing the appearance of these virtues on the 
side of the moderates to a general indifference, 
and -by contemplating with particular compla- 
cency their own conscious integrity and superior 
zeal. 

Any body, however, who chooses to open his 
eyes and look around, must be convinced that 
the Calvinists are not remarkable, at least for 
gentleness, long suffering, and lowliness of mind. 
Now this is all that is necessary to establish my 
remark. It proves that something or other has 
turned away their zeal, from acquiring these 
most christian virtues, tosomething else. But 
it would be impossible for any person who had 
read the New Testament, and especially our 
Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, to think meanly 
of these primary virtues, unless they were de- 
ceived about the superior importance of some 
other thing. This other thingis the righteous- 
ness of Christ, or, more properly, it is that faith 
which, as they say, apprehends or takes hold of 
it. 

If they will have it that this faith is all that 
is required at our justification, or first admis- 
sion into the kingdom of God, let those at 
least who confine their attention to it, be con- 
tent to be. esteemed only babes and beginners. 
Like them who are ever learning, but never 
come to the knowledge of the truth, such peo- 
ple are ever entering, but never come within the 
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They are always labouring about justeficateon, 
but very little about the improvement of . 
particular tempers and dispositions which, 
in their case, stand most in need of being sanctt- 

ea. 
: They would like to retain all the privileges 
of the imitating qualification, and at the same 
time, all the reputation of advanced holiness.— 
They imagine, that the consideration of the 
Redeemer’s righteousness is of such prepon- 
derating consequence with the Deity, 1 the 
business of salvation, that it will not only ob- 
tain indemnity to the returning penitent, but 
the reward of distinguished virtue to the mere 
believer. 

I knew a serious, good kind of a woman, (ta- 
king these expressions in their popular accept- 
ation,) belonging to one of the strictest sects 0 
evangelical professors, who made the following 
observation upon.a certain saint of their com- 
munion. “It is true he is of avery peev- 
ish, ill-natured disposition, but, nevertheless, 
he is a very good man, for grace often dwells a 
a worthless heart.’ ‘The good woman cer- 
tainly did not mean a wicked heart ; but.she 
distinctly meant a heart which wight haye no 
claim to the work of gentleness and benevo- 
lence. 

Few would have expressed themselves so | 
broadly ; but the same sentiments lie (perhaps 
unconsciously) at the bottom of their minds, and 
occasion that extravagant and presumptuous 
estimate, which they make of the degree of 
fayour, which they possess with God. — [t must 


f{ those / and those in his employ, trusty 











have been upon the same principle, that one 
evangelical” brother made the following ob- 
servation to another, which I have heard fre- 
quently quoted, with approbation, as a fine sen- | 
timent : “* One ounce of grace will shine more | 
in thee, than a ponnd in. me ;” alluding to 
some defects in his temper, and coarseness in 
his manners. 

No doubt, some people are constitutionally 
framed, to excel more in some particular virtues 
than in others, and it would be, therefore, un- 
fair to make any particular quality the standard 
of general excellence. But, even after allow- 
ing this consideration its proper weight, can 
any thing’ be more mischievous than such a doc- 
trine as that of invisible grace, a doctrine which 
teaches that Christ and Belial (if he assume at | 
least a decent and orthodox shape) may quietly 
lodge in the same breast; a doctrine which 
teaches that great inward holiness is compati- | 
ble with great outward roughness of mamers. 
wrangling, self-conceit, envy, back-biting, ma- 


lignity, &c. 
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In our two last numbers we introduced some remarks 
in relation to a communication signed ** Oscoon,” in 
the Register of the 31st ult. The only subject that re- 
mains to be noticed is, his complaint @f disregard to 
the proper duties and requirements of the Sabbath, in 
“*the headlong driving from the church to the Sunday 
exchange, (the Post Office and Merchant’s Hal!.”’) 

In remarking upow this subject,we,in the first place, 
wish it distinctly understood that we are not of the 
nuinber (if there be any such) who think that a proper 
observance of the sabbath consists in disfiguring the 
face and mortifying the body, and stifling every 
innocent joy. The Sabbath, we look upon as} 
a day of holy rejoicing and gladness—a day | 
that should be hailed by every Christian with peculiar | 
satisfaction and pleasure. The legitimate joy of this 
day, however, is not the joy of revelry, or of thought- 





less gaiety and worldly amusement. It is the chasten- | 
ed and rational joy of a well-regulated and devout | 
mind—the joy that arises from the consciousness of be- | 


' 
nevolent and virtuous conduct, from the intercourse of | 


tions that tend to exalt and ennoble our nature. 
the Sabbath is not only a day for religious rejoicing, 
but it is also a day for extending our religious knowl- 
edge, for establishing our religious principles, and con- 
firming our habits of devotion and piety. 
as this practice is interrupted either by indolence, by 
frequenting society and places where the world and its 
engrossing pursuits are kept constantly before our 
minds, so far we are guilty of a breach of our duty to 
God, and of abusing the best means of promoting our 
own happiness. 

How far the evil complained of by our correspond- 
ent tends ta produce this effect, we are unable to de- 
termine. Nor do we know how far the practice really 
prevails, having never been so situated as to witness 
it. That it does prevail, however, to a very consider- 
able extent, we fear, from the Circiiwsfance “that the 
public voice has sanctioned (or as we» should say, per- 
haps, required) the delivery of letters at the Post Of- 
fice on the Sabbath. This, however, objectionable as 
we deem it, is a different thing from frequenting the 
Reading Room to speculate and’ converse upon the 
pursuits and amusements of life. We know not an in- 
dividual who frequents the Reading Room on this day, 
and we are unwilling to believe that cur citizens of 
best repute allow themselves in the practice. If, how- 
ever, there are those whom we are accustomed to re- 
spect for their general goed principles and acknow!l- 
edged virtues, who do allow themselves in this prac- 
tice, we can only say that we are persuaded they have 
not fairly and fully weighed the influence of the prac- 
tice on their own moral progress, nor the inflnence of 
the example on the principles and morals of the rising 
generation. 

In vindicating a respectful regard to the Sabbath, 
we will say nothing of the ‘requirements of the scrip- 
ture,to devote one day in seven to the service of God ; 
but we place it simply on the ground of expediency 


And so far 


and policy ; and we are persuaded that the wise man 
will find sufficient motives, even here, to induce him | that what was done in school was known abroad. 


to observe the day religiously. Every man in the com- ! I returned to my lodgings at noon, happy in the | Holy Spirit ; or, second, by showing that if Je- | says—“ Note, that 


| suggestions will lead to a reformation of the evil com- 


virtuous minds, and the cultivation of all those affec- not be wholly spurned and despised by any real friend 


But | to the happiness and prosperity of the rising genera- 


(106) 
munity feels the importance of having his apprentices triumph I had gained over myself. 1 was hard- sus 
and faithful, and well | ly seated, when a gentleman entered, who was | referred to by Enowirer 


established in good principles, and every man must) 
admit too that the public services of the sabbath | 
have a greater tendency than any thing else to pro-| 
duce this effect on their minds. Now, whatever tends to, 
hinder their attendance on public worship, or to prevent 
the good influence of the instructions they receive, by) 
calling their attention to worldly and secular objects, 
at the very time when they should be cherishing and 
strengthening their good impressions and religious 
purposes—whatever has this effect, will certainly be 
discouraged by a wise man, even on the ground of in- 
terest and expediency. How much more on princi- 
ples of benevolence and christian duty! That the 
practice of frequenting the “* Sunday Exchange,” (as 
our correspondent calls it,) as most of our young men 
probably do, whose masters set them the example— 
that this practice tends, by lessening their reverence 
for the sabbath, to weaken their moral principles, can 
we think, hardly be doubted by au accurate and care- 
ful observer. 

But even admitting (which we do not) that this 








our becoming better? 
positively bad? Are we contented with merely nega- 
tive goodness? Or was it not the great end and pur_ 
pose of life, and should not all our advantages of birth- 
place and connexions, of leisure and wealth, be render. 
ed subservient to this purpose, to increase in religious 
knowledge, to acquire enlarged views of God, ourown 
nature and destination, to become strong in virtuous 
principles aud habits, and to reach forward to that pu- 
rity and elevation of our moral nature which willevi- 
dence that we justly estimate and value the high dis- 
tinctions conferred upon us as moral beings, and our 
near alliance to the greatest and best of all beings. 

It is scarcely necessary to inquire of men, whe give 
themselves any time to reflect seriously, whethe one 
whole day in seven is too much for the accomplish-} ‘ 
ment of this great purpose; or whether the practice 
we have alluded to, of assembling on the Sabbath to in- 
quire and converse, respecting the ordi:ary cencerns 
and pursuits and business of life, has not a tmdency’ 
so to rivet our affections to earthly things as ty render 
us habitualiy low and grovelling im our view: and de- 
sires. When six days have been spent in the unre- 
mitting pursuit of the business or pleasures of life, we 
need one day, at least, to recover ourselves rom thei: 
engrossing influence, and to give onr affections a bet- 


ter direction. But we are told that we ought to be as 


pious and as much governed by religious motives in the | - ’ 
earnestly. 
erful in itself, as wellas new to me. 
to my heart’s core. 
trembled. 


every day business of life as we are on the Sabbath.— 
This we cheerfully admit ; but the question is, shall 
we be so if we set apart no time to strengthen our re 

ligious principles, and to cultivate the religions affec- 
tions. We forget that the observance of religious du- 
ties is not required for the benefit of the author of reJi- 
That the great end of 


gion, but for our own benefit. 


rehigion & a insure the arenes observance Of Ger) ongaged, several friends of my host called in, 
tain positive rites, but the formation of character. ,We who were interested in the religious state of 
oe the village, and made it the subject of their 
ance of what is positively bad; that we have talents} .5,yersation. 
which had been held, of the cases of those who 
had been affected, aud described at length the 
situation and exercises of some of the converts. 


forget that something more is required than the avoid- 


to cultivate and improve ; and that we can expect no 
reward, simply for resisting the temptations to go back- 
ward whilst we neglect the powerful motives and abun- 
dant means with which we are furnished for going for- 
ward. ' 

We cannot but persuade ourselves, that the reason 
why this practice has not been long since abandoned, 
is, that those, by whose voice and example itis en- 
couraged, have not seriously and sufficiently consider- 
ed and weighed the tendency and consequences of the 
practice, in relation to their own moral progress, and 
to the principles and morals of our youth. 

We are not so vain as to flatter ourselves that these 


plained of ; but we do hope and believe that they will 


tion. 
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THE RECOLLECTIONS OF JOTHAM ANDERSON. 
CHAP. Iv. 


Under some circumstances, the feelings | 
have named would soon have passed away, and 
my mind have returned to its usualstate. But 
my situation was such as to keep me agitated 
and harassed in spirit for along season. I how- 
ever aiways have seen cause to rejoice in that 
irial of my faith, and to render thanks to my 
heavenly Father, who thus established, strength- 
ened, and settled me in the true and living 
way. | 
-It was expected of the master that he should} 
pray in the school morning and evéning. “1 
knew it to be the custom in the country, and 
had been greatly disturbed in the anticipation 
of being called to its performance. As the 
time drew near, the dread of it weighed upon 
my mind with an oppression which 1 cannot 
describe ; and when the moment came upon the 
first morning, my resolution failed me, and 1 
commenced the ordinary business without a 
prayer ‘This, however, was no relief, for I felt 
that I had done wrong. My conscience severe- 
ly reproached me, and for several days I was 
made wretched by the struggle to overcome 
what I thought a sinful timidity and shrinking 
from religious duty, which could not fail to 
bring upon me the heavy displeasure of God. 
At length my religious sense of duty got the 
victory, and on Saturday morning, I for the first 
time in my life, addressed my Creator in the 
presence of fellow-beings. 

I was so engrossed by my own feelings in 
this affair, that it had not occurred to me_ that 
! might draw upon myself the displeasure of the 


, 








village. It had not even suggested itself to me, | 





this topic, and at length pressed me with close 


ious opinions and experience ; and drew from 
me a minute account of many negligences and 
failures, which he represented to me as glaring 
and dangerous defects. 
tender one, and easily joined in accusations 
against myself. 
plaving myself to greater advantage than the 
truth, and conceaied almost every thing in my 
religious character which he would have ap- 
proved. 
those secret exercises of my spirit, which I ac- 
counted sacred to the inspection of heaven.— 


possession of my faculties for the remainder of 
the day. 


| saw religion and religious feelings presented 
in a new light. 
the matter was discussed, the breathless curios- 
ity and sympathy expressed in the eye, the 
flushed cheek, and the impatient attitudes of 
speakers and listeners, were calculated to make 
a deep impression upon a novice like myself.— 
The comparison of this exhibition with what | 
had always seen, and reverenced, and loved as 


no peace after many hours of anxious thinking, 
but by remembering that longer observation 
would teach me what was right, and that it was 
my duty to wait patiently. 
therefore, to the reading of the scriptures, 
and at length laid myself down calmly to await 
the opening of the sabbath-day. 


derived peace from prayer, when every thing 
else conspired to vex and distress me. 
of itself, that a cevout spirit is the essence of 
true religion ; and that he who has this, can- 
not be lost to God, or be a stranger to his 
favour, however he may err in controverted 


introduced to me as Mr, Reynolds, the minister | 
of the parish. He saluted me coidly, and nay 
a momentary pause, began the conversation. by | 
saying, with some sternness, * Young man, | un-| 
derstand that you do not pray in four scheol.— 
The duty never was neglected before in this! 
town ; and if you are not seusible enough of its ; 
importance toattend to it, you are unfit for the | 
place. How can we expect a blessing on our | 
children, if God be not remembered in their 
instructions ; and how can he be fit to teach 
who will not seek wisdom from above.”—This 
unexpected #ddress confounded me ; and after 
ail that | had suffered in my mind, was more 
than 1 could sustain. I burst into tears, and as 
well as I was able, stated the exact truth. Mr. 
Reynolds was not a man to appreciate the dif-_ 
fidence wiich had caused my error, and he re-| 
buked me for yielding to it. He expressed his | 
satisfaction, however, that | had conquered it.| 
“T have heard of your father,” said he, “though | 
I do not know-him personally. I am not solic-| 





itous for the acquaintance of those who are Jjief of me as his Son and 
practice does not make us, and those whom our exame not perfectly sound in their views; and | am not, the holy spirit, the miraculous agent h 
ple influences, positively worse, yet does it not prevent psurprised that the religious faith he has brought | you wi 7 i 
Is it enough that we are, not; you up in, is too weak to overcome your fear | your converts the rite of baptism, 


of the world. Nothing but the genuine gospel | 


can subdue that false pride of the natural heart. | renders the text, * G 
But I trust you will learn better. 
sent you here at a propitious season for the | of the F 
interests off your soul, and | do not doubt | Ghost.” 
you will find it blessed to you. 
powerful work of grace going on amongst us.— 
The Holy Spirit is evidently in the midst, and 
there is a great rattling among the dry bones.— 
Our meetings are frequent, full, and solemn.— 
You must attend them, of course,as many as 
you can, and yon will see such operations of 
Divine power as are wonderful to behold.” 


God has) 


There is a} 


Much more, and more earnestly he talked on 


ind trying questions, respecting my own relig- 


My conscience was a 


I had a great horror of dis- 


I could not bring myself to speak of 


Mr. Reynolds argued warmly, and warned me 
His tone of expostulation was pow- 
I feit it 
My timid spirit shrunk and 
He left me in a state of amazement | 
ind anxiety, which robbed me of the perfect | 


In the afternoon, when, of course, ] was un- 


They talked of the meetings 


A wholly novel scene was thus unveiled to me. 


And the eagerness with which 


true religion, distressed me. And I could gain 


I gave myself, 


On this occasion, and on thousands since, I have 


A proof 


} 


truths. 
Eee 


For the Christian Register. 


Mr. Reed—* Inquirer,” in your last paper, 
requests a solution of the apparent opposition 





of the practice of the aposties to the command+,)¢ least; do not believe in them. Ba 


of the Saviour, who, in Mathew xxviii. 19, (not | 


9,) said, * Go ye, therefore, and teach all na- | 


prescribed a particular form, the . 


do not pro 


cordance between the practice of 


and the form. 

All Christian churches hay 
the text as a form in administering th 
nance of baptism, but this do ¥ 
it was intended for one. 
too, have considered that the 
proof of the trinity, but this notion } 
sufficiently refuted. Was it intended th 
form? | think it was not. The essenc 


ASAT 


ve any dis. 
the apostles 


e, doubtless, used 


© ordi- 


€s not prove that 
Almost all church 


text aflordes 


a been 
en as a 
€ of the 


command was, that the disciples should teach ° 
all nations, and declare the truths of the chris. 


tian religion to mankind. 
the term “ baptizing” is 


| to baptize cenverts to Judaism, as evidence 
their being adopted into the Jewish nation. The 


meaning, then, of Jesus’ last direction 


The introduction of 
: parenthetical, It 
was, as Is well known, the practice of th 


eJ ews, 
of 


to his 


apostles was, I liumbly conceive—publish the 


great truths of my mission far 


and wide, to 


heathens as well as Jews, instructing them 


in the knowledge of God, 
Messenger ; 


of their initiation. 


my Father; in a be. 


and in 


whi 
il exercise your office ; adaiiniterig's 


0 


as evide 
Archdeacon Blackbume 


o ye, therefore, and disci. 


ple all nations, (baptizing them.) into the name 


tles ever used the words 


ather, and of the Son, and of the Hol 
We are not informed that th 


€ APOs. 


as a form of baptism, 


as we may presume they would always haye 
done, and that it would have been related if 
they had understood the direction of their inka 
ter that his words should have been thus used 


by them. 


But, supposing the text to be a haptisns| 
form, the practice of the apostles did not, I con. 
ceive, in the texts quoted by your correspon- 
dent, show avy departure from the injunction — 


Lef us examine thém. 
unto them, repent and be baptized, every 
you, in the name of Jesus Christ. 


Acts-ii, 38—Peter said 


one of 


This is 


is an invitation to repent and _ be baptized, not. 


the administration of the rite. It may 


mean, 


be baptized, in the name, or by the command 
of Jesus Christ ; or the apostle may have ex- 
horted the Jews to be baptized into the name 
of Jesus, intending when he should administer 


the ordinance, to use the form enjoined 
Saviour. Using only the name of Jesus 


by the 
Christ 


in his exhortation, does not, of course, imply 
that he actually baptized into his name alone. 


The 


Acts viii. 16, is a parenthesis. 


histo- 


rian is relating that Peter and John prayed for 
the converts in Samaria that they might re- 


ceive the Holy Ghost, and_ says, ( for 


he was fallen on none of them ; only they 
baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus.”) 


as yet 
were 


The 


tact of their having been baptized is what is 


intended here probably, and not the cirewm 
stances attending it, and the precise mode in 


whick the rite was administered. 
Acts x. 48—.4nd he (Peter) command: 


ed th 


to be baptized nm the name of the Lord. This 
may mean, * In the name of the Lord, he com- 
manded them to be baptized ;” or it may be 


explained ‘in the manner of the first 


above. 


text: 


Acts xix. 5——When they heard this, they were 


baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. 


This 


does not prove that they were not also baptized 


in the name of the Father, &c. 


Paul preach . 


ed—John declared unto the people that they 
should believe on him which should come af | 


ter him, that is, on Christ Jesus. “Wh 


en they 


heard this,” says the writer of the Acts, “they 
were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
That is, the people did what John the Baptist 
had enjoined upon them to’do, before the com- 


mand of Jesus, respecting bapt‘zing, was 
they believed in Jesus, and testified their 
by being baptized by Paul. 


ven; 
Ce 


Although it has, as | apprehend, been made 
clear that the texts in seeming opposition. 1° 
the injunction of the Saviour, are reconcileable 


to it, yet I am clearly of opinion that Christ di 


a form of baptism. 
He inculea- 


not prescribe them as 
prescribed no forms of language. 
ted the spirit only of his religion. 


He 


He 


did not 


even require the Lord’s prayer to be usedas he 


gave it: after this manner pray ye, said 


he. 


I doubt the obligation of using the form that 


has been used to this late period, as! 


do not 


think it was intended for the observance af 


ministers in all ages, if atall. Inthee 


of christianity, it was necessary to req 
verts to believe in the miraculons ag 


the Holy Spirit when initiated into this 


ptism. at 


gion. ‘The age of miracles is past. U 


arly age 
uire com 


ency 


reli- 


ae of 
this day, means an adoption into the wer 
Christ : Parents offer or dedicate their 


tions, baptizing them in the name of the Fath-! 9... 2s members of his church; initiate 


er, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” in- 
asmuch as he thinks they invariably baptized | 
in the name of Jesus Christ alone. | 

Your correspondent adduces four instances, | 
being all ** in which it is expressly mentioned | 
in whose name the ordinance was administered,” 
wherein the apostlesseemed to have baptized 
in the name of Jesus. 

Now, there does not appear to me to be any 
but an apparent diffieulty in reconciling what is 


related of the practice of the apostles with the | 


injunction of their divine master. »The com- 
mand is simple, unqualified, and peremptory.— 
The aposties are to baptize all nations in the 
name, that is, isto a belief of, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

The reconciliation may be shown, I conceive, 
in two ways. First, by the supposition that the 
command of our Saviour was not a form for the 
administration of the rite, but a direction that 


tthing itself.” 


as his disciples. ) , 
name of Jesus, into a belief of his religi 
membership with his church. 


tized into the name of any person,” says © 
aptized into 


“ is the same thing as being b 


self; and to be baptized into the 4 
thine, is the same as being baptize 
“ To he baptized into ! 
of any person,” says Schlensne 
profess, by the rite of me sre * 
to be devoted to his doctrines, his 
his institutions.’—See Sparks’ Letters 
Episcopal Church ; Lett. IV. 
‘ 4 ™ 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER: 
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note the words of William 
| ae of Gonville and Cains Colleges 





the converted should be inducted into a knowl- 
edge and belief of the Father, his Son, and the 


lLbridee.— aking of Matt. xxvill. 
bridge.—In mekrs. ith not here 


MR. nesp—As a short reply to rt 
> F be prope 
in your paper, No. 26, it may vietl, f 


bapti™ | 








autous en to onom 
% a, into the nan 
e of God, is 
tue of God, 4 
Cprist saith, ~ In 1 
jevils 5” that is, in 
( ¢ the sense lies 


aptize them in 
and Ua is place be 
words, which the a} 
should use in bap 
thought and taught, 
ture can be named ' 
tizings used this for 
tize thee In the nan 
Spirit,” which they 
Christ had comimanc 
And because many ' 
he enraged at this a 
their heat with whi 
place, * Christus Je 
mulam, quo uteremt 
qnemadmodum thec 
erunt”—Zuin, lib. 
__that is, “ Jesus C 
institute a form of | 


enon, 
the 5am 














They are baptized into 


on, int? 


“+ Being 


Spa 


doctrines of that person, or into the sow #° 4 


d into 
r. e signifies oo 
a determina 
authority, 9m 


oi 


" 


vMEPs 


l 
Cant 
19. be 





use, as diyines have 


— 

RAM J 

We have lately had 
elegant miniature engra 

reformer. It was sent 
by.an exccllent letter, t 
has lately visited Calcu 
ed with bim there. EH 
gentleman a number o 
the perusal of which w 
One of these pamphlets 
the ordination of Mr. S: 
lished at the Unitarian | 
also three different num 
azine,” called the ‘* Mis 
They are published | 
translation on every ad). 
that this work is condu 
Hindoos, whose object is 
books, and to defend the 
defended, against the en 
to overthrow it. Anoth 
Mohun. Roy, entitled ‘‘* 
ern Encroachments on t} 
according to the Hindoo 
book seems to have bee: 
Roy, with the benevolen' 
for the restoration of fem 
property, and thus for th 
suicide in widows, whicl 
miserable distress and po 
quently destined to live 

bands. 

( cmumiemmenmnenateesinabineabend cestaratctdiicihie ak heen 
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Extracts froin the App 
the American J 


A Theological and | 
templated, on the Cor 
state of Ohio. The P 
er Portage, which incl 
ters, on the Reserve, i 
Ist of May, 1822, rece 
port of a committee, 
favourof establishing t 
ry on the foundation o 
Literary Society, whic 
which has an acadeiny 
and in successful oper 
academy, and the on 
south border of the re 
tre, east and west, are 
rary institutions in Ne 
there-is now a populat 
ly emigrants from New 
inhabiting a territory 
which is fertile and he 
porting a population a: 
chusetts; and which ha: 
ties four fold in ten y 
has all the habits an 
those from whom the 
subject of -education 
though the country ha 
ae more than 70 

ut it is painful to ad 
Churches than pastors, 
candidate in the Rese 
churches have been w 


years.to obtain the stat 
churches, 








Fi. our last we introduc 
”. ¥. Commercial Advert 
Pennsylvania,» The foll 
further Progress of this bu 


Presentment of the 
ty of Philadelphia. 


“ - They present as ; 
rrogance, impropriet 
cent attempt of Pope 
interfere in the 
the concerns of our ¢ 
‘Constitution hayi 
Ne an invaluable a 
s @very con 
herent Power “i a 
| Mete to them sud 
©xpedient, and agr 


any attempt to bias, 


~ tore, highly ce 
ly in any a aa po 


this inquest, this proc 


te ly to require re 

al at encroachmé 

cn be promptly 
his act cannot reas 





Passages 
F any dis- 
he Apostles 





less, useq 





«en toonomatt in the name, but eis ro 

,,g autous to the name of the Father, &c. and by 
¥ of God, is meant the power and vir- 
¢ God, oF God himself as Mark xvi. 
oo th, * In my name they shall cast out 
Christ ee is, in my power and virtue ; so 


paints 
the 98 


‘ 

if 

worance of our free and liberal institutions, weli 
known to be guarded by the sovereignty of 
constitations and laws, framed and enacted by 
the representatives of a free and independent 


people, disdaining ail foreign interference and 
jurisdiction.” 


4 

i works of a great number of men, eminent for 
‘their talents and learning, which have never 
| been published in this country, and cannot be 
| procured but at a great expense, but which 
might be read with great advantage by chris- 
| tians of every mode of faith. It cannot be 


} “Sir Walter Scott, though he has been the 
unsuccessful candidate on this occasion, still he 
must. from the great combination of talent which 
a kind providence has graciousty endowed him 
with, command your esteem and respect. He 
is in a wonderful degree possessed of talents of 


ped a ree sense lies thus, * wintry she my tle pei =. ee | doubted, that a judicious selection of the most], very rare kind, and these talents have not 
churches d paptize them into the et ahs, ; Neit ? ee iti esi Bible Society have a building approved Tracts from the ——r men, —_ been allowed to lie dormant, having been em- 

t aflorded . can this place be ——_ . . . orm ms f ; pet? ork, recently erected, itty by thirty | by their writings have ste i ny ag gs ployed for many years in affording amusement 
n Ea bee a which the apostles and t ei : ag i: ’ np a projection back thirty by seventy.—| age In which they lived, is like y to render a and instruction to the whole of this nation. Sir 
I then asa pout yse in baptizing, as _ ~— ave 2 ere are rooms for the accommodation of the | better service to the cause of eres than Walter Scott 1s a man possessed of a most fru't- 
ence of tt s! nt and taught, seeing no place of scrip- eeper and bis family ; one large room for the | a large proportion of the theologica publica- | fy] imagination, a man of most extraordinary 
_ aya be named wherein the apostles,in bap-) use of the agent ; two smaller rooms for the | tions of the present day, which are made al- genius, a man who is master of almost every 


uld teach ° 
the chris. 
oduction of 








ti this form of words, saying, * I bap- 


secretaries and committees; a depository, 





‘, the name of the Father, Son, and 


which will hold nearly sixty thousand bibles and 





| most exclusively to engage the attention of the 
|reading public. ‘The editor proposes to pre- 


subject, and looks into human character, and 
paints what he there discovers in colours the 


kek ~ i ns which’ they had undoubtedly done, if| testaments ; four rooms for the book-binders 4 tix to each piece, which shall require it, ashort} most beautifal, and language the most sublime. 
i the Jews | Christ had cominanded it as an absolute form.— | the whole of the fourth story for the printing- | biographical and explanatory notice, aud to add} In short, he is a man who combines in himself 
vidence of ind because many will preeeres Pe romey. £0) renee j: (06 whick there are twelve, six en-/ occasionally a note where it is wanted tor il-| so many rare qua'ities, aud so much erudition, 
ation. Th b epraged at this assertion, I will a little cool tirely devoted to the society, and six occasion-| lustration. ___| that he has raised himself to a pinnacle of glo- 
arash es ee heat with what Zuinglius saith of this | ally. Phe building has been erected and com- In the number already published, the dnt) of ry unequalled in this, or J may say, in any other 
ublish ¢) " 3 ra “ Christus Jesus (saith he) baptismi fore pleted since last spring ; at the expense, in- the editor, both in the selection of articles, and age. Sir James Mackintosh, on the other hand, 
dened rs i ered quo uteremur, his verbis non instituit, cluding the ground, of more than twenty thous- in the prefatory notices, has been very SUCCESS} ig g man possessed of talents, though of a very 
ting the . r emaamodm theoligi hactenus falsa tradid-| and dollars. Part of the money _was raised by fully performed. The number is made up Of} different kind from those of his competitor; but, 
Si, Ae he. 10 an Bea, lib. de Bapt: p 56, tom. 2, oper. subscription, principally in the city, and part by a Discourse on Fundamental Articles in Re-| at the same time, talents very seldom to be met 
sae end “7 pia is. + Jesus Christ did not in these words | loan, which it is expected will be paid in the | ligion, by John Alphonsus Purretin, and seve-) with.” el 

‘ i whieh - ctitute @. form of baptism, which we should same way. Nothing is to be given from the | ral short Essays, by Firmin Abanzit, which are SUMMARY. 

nistering in a as divines have hitherto falsely taught. ordinary funds of the society. accompanied with short biographical notices! jy,;,, Penitentiary.—A bill providing for the 
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RAM MOHUN ROY. 

We have lately had the gratification of seeing an 
elegant miniature engraving of tls celebrated Hindoo 
reformer. It was sent by him,and was accompanied 
py.an excellent letter, to a gentleman of this city, wie 
has lately yisited Calcutta, and who became acquamt- 
ed with him there. He also forwarded to the same 
gentleman a number of interesting pamphlets, with 
the perusal of which we have been politely favoured. 
One of these pamphicts is Dr. Channing’s Sermon at 


the ordination of Mr. Sparks, which has been re-pub- 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. 





Steam Boats.—The first Steam Boat employed in 
trade on the Missisippi was built at Pittsburg, in 1812, 
and was enrolled and licensed at the Port‘of New-Or- 
leans in 1813. Since that time there have been eighty- 
nine different boats enrolled at New-Orleans. Twen- 


ty-three of these boats have been lost. 


The Legislature of Maine have passed a law 
for dividing the State into seven districts, for 





couragement, and we cannot doubt that it will 
he of very extensive utility. We are happy to 
see it printed, notwithstanding its moderate 
price, in a styie which will make it a fit com- 
panion for the neatest productions of the Eng- 
lish press —D. Adv. 4 


We have intended, for some time past, te 
take notice of the yaluable law books which 
have issued from the press of George Lamson, 
of Exeter We have now before us Caldwel. 
on Arbitration, Montague on Lien, and Hammond 





tablishment, has pased to be enacted. The work 
to be commenced the ensuing season, and a sum 
not exceeding $30,000 is appropriated for the 
purpose. Gaz. 

American Tron,—The Bennington (Vt.) Gazette 
states that the extensive establishment for the manu- 
facture of iron is now in successful operation, and that 
the iron is pronounced by competent judges to be 
equal, if not superior to any iron made in the United 
States, ' 

At the February term of the Municipal Court of this 
city, five men were sentenced to three years, and three 
to two years hard labour in the State Prison. 


tnot. tee the choice of Representatives in Congress.— hire ( ‘ r 

core “i | jished at the Unitarian press in Calcutta. There are|'[‘he election for members of the next Con-} °” Parties to .dctions—three valuable treatises Secor ay? ° he aor Mant cong es bs a late oa 
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yunction.— also three different numbers of a “* Brahmunical Mag-y gress, is to take place on the Ist Monday in| recently pu lished in England, and which have survived. The number of deaths occasioned by the 
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azine,” called the “* Missionary and the Brahmun.” 
They are published in Bengalee, with an English 
translation on every adjoining page. We understand 
that this work is conducted by a number of learned 
[Jindoos, whose object is to illustrate their own sacred 


books, and to defend their religion, so far as it may be 


} 


The elections after that are to be 
D. Adz. 


April next. 
held in September. 


The squadron under the command of Com. Porter, 
at Norfolk, is expected to sail about this time, for the 
West-Indies, for the suppression of piracy in those 


| s€as. 


been republished by Mr. Lamson in a style of 
elegance which does much credit to his press, 
and with adegree of correctness never surpass- 
ed in this country.— Ports. Jour. 


Peveril of the Peak, by the author of Waver- 
lv, Sir Walter Scott, is on its way to this coun- 





event was twelve. 

The Pantheon at Athens has lately been pulled down 
by the Turks, for the sake of the lead employed in the 
junction of the stones, 





By the politeness of a friend at Washington, we 
have received a copy of the Gazette of the 30th ult. 
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“s : ; : 1 FarArEs oD to establish the Taunton Manufacturing Com- * in Salem, M. William Richardson, to Mrs. Priscilla j 
se mode - RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. ny. oon . ™ ed, er.asthey had induced the Congress to sanction,| Durand. _ i : 
nanded them Briracts from the Appendix to the last Report of sae eae ay the Salisbury Woollen Manu- | tn consequence of the preference given by the king to DIED ' 
. ph ; ° , . . a _ se * H © 2 > . i . . . . ’ 
ord. This the American Education Society. to incorporate the Proprietors of the Brighton oan arepch, epeaianess " a4 ee prarivdenans, city, Mrs, Abigail Alcock, aged 60.—Mrs. i 
rd, he com- A Theological and Literary Seminary is con- | School Fund. was submitted to the council of ministers by the Duke Hannah, wife of Mr. Thomas Burdjne, aged 67.—W il- - 
it may be templated, on the Connecticut Reserve, in the respecting Law Libraries. of Montmorency, and which was less mild, the Duke | iam Underwood, aged 25.—Miss Mary Boyle, aged 26. 
‘ first “text state of Ohio. The Presbvteries of Grand Riv- to authorise the Mayor and Aldermen of the | tendered his resignation of the ministry of foreign af- —Eunice Cuilan, aged 52.—Mrs. Emma Story, aged 


is, they were 


Mohun Roy, entitled "wief Remarks regarding Mod- 
ern Encroachments on the Ancient Rights of Females, 
according to the Hindoo Law of Inheritance.” This 
book seems to have been published by Ram Mohun 
Roy, with the benevolent purpose of preparing the way 
for the restoration of females to their ancient rights of 
property, and thus for the prevention of these acts of 
snicide in widows, which he says often result from the 
miserable distress and poverty in which they are fre- 
quently destined to live if they survive their hus- 


bands. 
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er Portage, which include nearly all the minis- 
ters,on the Reserve, in joint meeting, on the 


of precisely six weeks. The following isa continua- 
tion of the heads of acts passed during the session, the 
whole number being 88 


A Bill to incorporate the First Congregational Soci- 
ety in the town of Windsor. 
to incorporate the Berkshire Medical Institu- 





tion. 





to establish the Bridge between the towns of 
Scituate and Cohasset, next above the Gulf Mill Dam, 
so called. 

to incorporate the Columbian Charitable So- 
ciety of Shipwrights and Caulkers of Boston and 
Charlestown. 

















city of Boston to increase the number of Engine Men, 
in certain cases. 
An Act to enlarge the jurisdiction of the Court 


EEE 


Latest from Europe.—London papers to Dec. 30, 
and those of Liverpool to Jan. Ist, have been received 
by the way of New-York. The Congress of Verona 
had broken up, and the members returned home. No 
official accounts of the general proceedings of the 
Congress have been published. 
the dispositions of the Congress in relation to the 


Something, however, 


state of things in Spain, has becn made known by a 
despatch from the French government to its minister 
at Madrid. This, however, is not of so decided and 


high a tone as some of the French ministry wish- 


j fairs. M. Villele was charged ad interim with the 


duties of this office. 


port, and we had intended inserting it this week, but 
finding since that it makes part of the Feb. number of 
tie Unitarian Miscellany, we defer it till the subscrib- 
ers in this vicinity have received their numbers. 


MARRIED, 

In this city, Mr. William Hersey to Miss Harriet 
Boynton Plummer. 

Mr. Henry Herrick to Mrs, Lydia Dodge. 

Mr. George Parker to Miss Nancy Wheeler. 

Hr. Samuel Hayward to Miss Mary Ann Ingersoll, 
all of this city, 

In Wiscasset, Capt. Patrick Lenox, of Newcastle to 
Mrs. Rhoda H. Stevens. 











38.—Mrs. Chice Sprague, aged 68.—John B. Worces- 
ter, aged 7, son of Mr. Alpheus W.—Miss Julia Ann 
Davis, daughter of Daniel Davis, Fsq. Solicitor Gene- 


esus. This Ist of May, 1822, received and accepted the re- | of Common Pleas in, and for the county of Nantuck-| We are told that diplomatic notes have been ad-}!#s, ng bt apa c. ene as 35, ‘ 
ae i . J ‘ : : - ; ‘ : native of \iassachnusetts.—Miss Sara olmes, late o 
Iso baptized port of a committee, previously appointed, in | et dressed by the governments of Austria, Russia, and Poland, Me. aged 46.—Mr. Danicl Oliver, aged 59. 
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favourof establishing the contemplated Semina- 
try on the foundation of the charter of the Erie 
Literary Society, which has ample powers, and 
which has an academy already founded upon it, 
and in successful operation at Burton. _ This 
academy, and the one at Tallmadge, on the 
south border of the reserve, and near the cen- 
tre, east and west, are the only chartered lite- 
rary institutions in New-Connecticut, although 
there-is now a population of 60,000, principal- 
ly emigrants from New-England and New-York, 


to incorporate the Salisbury Woollen Manufac- 
turing Company. 

to incorporate the President, Directors & Com- 
pany of the Exchange Bank. 

to prevent the destruction of the fish called 
Pickerel or Pike, in the ponds in the towns of Braintree, 
Canton, and Randolph, in the county of Norfolk. 

An Act concerning the House of Industry in the city 
of Boston. 

to incorporate the members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Society of St. Luke’s Church, in the town of 
Lanesborough. : 

to incorporate the Hampshire and Hampden 


























Prussia to the Spanish government, on the same sub- 
ject, and probably of the same import as that from the 
government of France to its minister—the purport of 
which is, that France is united with its allies in the 
firm resolution to repel, by every means, revolutionary 





| principles and movements. 

We hear nothing of England in these measures, and 

| we are persuaded that the governments who are inter- 
fering with the affairs of Spain will eventually regret 


that they had not held their peace. A reform of the 


In Dorchester, on Monday, Edward Robinson, Esq. 
aged 64, 

In Lynn Mr. Thomas Cheever, aged 90. 

'n i: thlehem, (Penn.) Rev. John Heekewelder, aged 
80. 
In Cheshire, (Con.) the Rev. Roger Hitchcock, pas- 
tor of the first Congregational Church in that town, 
aged 56. 

In lrieste, M. Herschell, the celebrated Jew bro- 
ker. He has lett between 11 and 12 millions of francs 
to his son. 

In Brighton, Mr. Charles Shed, aged 30; formerly of 
Portiand. 
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has all the habits and feelings and wishes of 
those from whom they are descended, on the 
subject of education and religion. Already, 
though the country has been settled but twenty 
years, more than 70 churches are organized. 
But it is painful to add that there are 51 more 
churches than pastors, and that there is but one 
candidate in the Reserve, white some of the 
churches have been waiting in vain six or eizht 


years to obtain the stated privileges of christian 
churches. 


The following statement relative to O’Meara’s 
‘* Voice from St. Helena,” is taken from a Paris pa- 
er. 
, To the editor of the Constitutionnel. 

Sin—--Finding that two volumes entitled 
“ J Echo de St. Helene,” have lately been pub- 
lished, the writer of which seems to have in- 
voked my testimony to their authenticity, | 
feel it due to the memory of Napoleon, to 
France, and, I will say, to Europe, to decluare 
that | am a perfect stranger td the contents 


distant period. 

It is hinted in different foreign papers that Russia 
has designs upon Turkey, and that England is desirous 
to defeat them. It is also stated that as soon as Mr. 


| Canning learnt the dispositions of the Congress of Ver- 





rona, in relation to Turkey, he immediately sent off a 
courier to Verona with despatches requiring Lord 
Strangford to repair immediately to Constantinople, 
and declare to the Porte that the Greeks must be ren- 
| dered independent, or that England must immediately 





In Cranston, (R. 1.) Mr. Joshua Turner, aged 
XCIX. 
In Washington, (N. C.) on the 15th Dec. Mr. 
Charles Cushing, aged 25; formerly of Hanson, 
Mass.) 
At Manilla, in August last, Mr. Thomas Apthorp, 
aged 24, son of John T. Apthorp, Esq. of this city. 
In Georgetown, (S. C.) Rev. Asa Dlair, in the 38th 
year of his age, pastor of the Congregational church in 
Kent, (Con.) 














MR. SULLIVAN’S ADDRESS. 
UBLISHED by Subscription, and for sale at this 








jan Sati : s office, and also at Cummings & Hilliard’s, an 

: pa I — of the publication, and that I have not heard | take them under her protection. ADDRESS delivered at the Seventh Anniversary of the 

Baptism, @. JRour last we introduced a short article from the|the conversation, which the author states) {ys et — Massachusetts Peace Society, Dec. 5, 1822. By Hon. 

e arse re “. ¥. Commercral Advertiser, headed * The Pope in himself to have had, with the illustrious prere 4 ' Extract of aletter from London, Nov. 23, 1822. tICHARD SULLIVAN, Feb. 14. 
> their al Pennsylvania.” The following article will show the oner of St. Helena. : fe | “ A great object of curiosity is now prepar- TRUE MESSIAH EXALTED. 

nitiate t further progress of this business. (Signed) Count BERTRAND. ‘ing oh the Thames—a new steam vessel, intend- THIRD EDITION of this deservedly popular 


religion. 
« Being bap- 


Paesentent of the POPE, by the Grand Ju- 
ty of Philadelphia. 


The publisher of Lord Byron’s last Poem, a Psion 
of Judgment, has been indicted for publishing that 


ed for Calcutta. Her engine and boiler occu- 
| pies only one fifth part of the usual space—her 
, furnace, consuming its own smoke, will per- 


Tract has just been published by John Prentiss, 
Esq. Keene, (N. H.) and is now for sale at this office— 
price 75 cts. per doz. $5 per hundred. 

Feb. 14. 
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THE PIRATE, 


THe ware is resting on the sea, 

Or only ripples into smiles, 

That curl and twiukle silently 
Around the cocoa-tufted isles ; 
Beneath the Moro’s frowning walls, 
The faintest chime of ocean falls, 
As if the rolling tempest-swell, 

*  Subdu’d by moon-light’s magic spell, 
Were murmuring its last farewell ; 
And-now the distant breath of flutes, 
Or tinkling of the light guitars, 

The mellow sound of love, that suits 
The silent winds and drowsy stars, 
When each discordant note is still, 
And all the hum of day at rest, 

‘And tender tones more imly thrill 

The yet unstain’d and virgin breast— 
These sounds that tell the heart’s devotion, 
Come floating upward ffom the ocean, 
As skimming through the flaky foam, 
The light canoes aré calmly ‘driven 

By winds, that send them to their home 
So soft, they seem the gales of heaven.., 


But yet the reckless pirate keeps 
His tiger-watch, while nature sleeps, 
And in his thirsting hope, unsheathes 
The sword, that glares with sullen flame ; 
With firm set teeth he sternly breathes 
lis curses on each better name : 
Careless he stands, prepar’d to strike 
Friend, stranger, foe, for gain, alike ; 
As wolves, who gather in the wood, 
And lurk till chance their prey has given, 
Then, burning in their thirst for blood, 
With fiend-like yells are madly driven : 
So cowers the pirate in his cave, 
Till far away the snowy sail 
Moves calmly o’er the mirror’d wave, 
And flutters in the dying gale ; 
Then, with a demon swell of heart, 
He hurries from the guilty shore, 
And, stealing on it like a dart, 


He dies that snowy sail in gore. 
PERCIVAL. 











MISCELLANY. 
HINTS ON EARLY EDUCATION. 


Fearfulness and Fortitude. 


‘** Fortitude is not only essential as a christian virtue 
in itself, but as a guard to every other virtue. 
Locke. 





Although by securing our children from use- 
less fears and alarming impressions, we gain 
the first step toward the cuitivation of courage 
and fortitude, yet this alone is not sufficient.— 
if we would insure the attainment of these ex- 
cellent endowments, it will be necessary to in- 
fuse into our system of education a certain por- 
We must 
bear in mind that we have to train up those in- 
trusted to us, not for a life of rewards, ease, and 
pleasure, but for a world, in which they will 
meet with pain, sickness, danger, and sorrow. 
That we are bringing them up, not only to be 
useful in the various engagements of this life ; 
but chiefly to carry on that great work, the sal- 
vation of their souls, in which fortitude and 
self-denial are essential ! 

Although we cannot be too careful to’ pro- 
mote the happiness of children, an object sure- 
ly too often neglected in education ; yet do we 
not defeat our purpose in proportion as we un- 
fit them for the life upon which they are en- 
tering by too tender and enervating a system ? 
By so doing, we increase their sensibility to 
pain, whilst we add nothing to their sources of 
true enjoyment. Itis the path of wisdom to 
steer between opposite evils, avoiding on the 
one hand, every appearance of unkindness, or 
a want of feeling and sympathy—on the other, 
a fostering to excess an over-indulgence—a 
morbid anxiety and sensibility. “ We should 
distinguish between the wants of nature and ca- 
price ;” bringing up our children as little de- 
pendent as possible, upon bodily indulgence 
and luxuries ; accustoming them to the plainest 
food—to hard beds—airy rooms, and, as far as 
their constitutions will allow of it, to hardy 
habits. That tendency to. self-indulgence, 
daintiness, and waste, so often to be observed 
in those who are living in the midst of afflu- 
ence, is to be carefully repressed in early life. 
Something, perhaps, may be done toward this 
important end by positivé restraints ;-but how 
much more effectually shall we accomplish our 
purpose, if we can form such habits and estab- 
lish such principles, as will lead children to de- 
ny themselves! Nor will it be difficult to re- 
present to them that a lavish and intemperate 
use of the gifts of our heavenly Father is a spe- 
cies of ingratitude to him, and of injustice to 
those of our fellow-creatures who need the 
blessings so abundantly bestowed upon us. 

We should endeavour to furnish children 
with a shield against the lesser pains—the daily 
portion of vexation and disappointment, from 
which even the happiest childhood is not 
exempt, and thus to prepare them for the 
more serious trials of advanced life. We must 
beware of giving heed to the language of 
brirmuring or discontent, “cheering but not 
bemoaning them” under their little misfortunes, 
and especially discouraging the habit of crying 
and fretting on every slight accident, and pass- 
ing pain; for such a habit induces effeminacy 
of character, and the self-covernment, required 
to suppress complaints and tears, is strengthen- 
ing to the mind, and calculated to lead on, by 
lesser victories, to nobler efforts hereatter. 


108 ) 


When children are sick, or in pain, wnilst;endowed with such a portion of fortitude, as} 


doing our utmost to relieve, to solace, and to 


— 


thy, we weaken the mind or spoil the temper, 
in that proportion we add to their sufferings ; 
and I believe it will generally be tound, as | 


with the tenderest attentions, is aS necessary 


health. 


king medicine, and using other means which 
often form a considerable part of the trial ‘of 
sickness. 

In bringing up children at home, care is 
required that they should not imbibe a sense 
of self-importance, and personal superiority — 
In domestic families, secluded from general so- 
ciety, this is by no means an unfrequent evil.— 
The little ones, being in fact, the primary 
object to their parents, imperceptibly. catch 
the feeling,.and are discomposed when put out 
of their own way, or thrown into the back 
ground ; whereas an importaut branch of the 
hardihood of mind, so much to be desired in 
children, is that self-subjection, which induces 
a readiness “ to take the lowest place,” and to 
yield their own inclinations for the accommo- 
dation of their superiors. ‘The hourly exercise 
of self-denial, and the necessity of considering 
the interests of others, which arise from living 
in a community, greatly promote this invaluable 
temper ; and if all education require “ sound 
wisdom and discretion,’ a double portion is 
needed with a single child. \ 

We shall succeed in the early cultivation of 
fortitude and patience, chiefly by inilyence, and 
the careful formation of habits. There are 
certain principles, however, relatisg to the 
subjects before us, not to be prematurely 
brought forward, but ever to be kept in view ; 
thoroughly to be established in our own minds, 
and strongly impressed upon those of our 
children, as their powers strengthen, and op- 
| portunities offer. ‘These are the principles of 
| overcoming self, of struggling against natura: 
| infirmities, of enduring presen: pain, for the 
sake of future good, and, still more, of humble 
submission to the will of God, receiving, as 
from the hand of a gracious father, not only our 
many comforts and blessings, but tae portion of 
sorrow and disappointment which he sees meet 
to dispense to us for our good. When incui- 
cating principles, we shall find it a great assist- 
ance with children, to enforce them by exam- 








‘It is a remark of no small moment, that “ health 
was convinced myself by the painful experience should be the preparition for sickness, and 
of many months, that some discipline, combined | prosperity for adversity.” 
}therefore,to acquire an habitual composure, 
for the comfort of children in sickness, as in! self-possession, aud presence of mind, and, as 
It is, also, of importance early to) far as possible. to impart the same to our 
encourage them to submit with resolution to) children ; to be always quiet, quick in apply- 
the necessary infliction of painful remedies, and | ing the necessary remedies, not yielding to sud- 
to think lightly of them, as tooth-drawing, ta-| den alarms and agitations ; never indulging in 


‘enables them to meet with comparative ease, 


divert them, it is yet necessary, for their sakes, the roughness and trials of life ; but with most | considered a clergyman as {| ta ave always 
hard as it may be to ourselves, to mingle reso-| of us so invaluable ap attainment is to be ac-| ger family than he is abl a 
lution with our tenderness—ior if, by an excess | quired gnly by diligent cultivation; by little. tn 
ot indulgence, by too great a display of sympa+/ and little, by many efforts and daily practice, by 


previous preparation and habit of mind, rather 
than by a sudden effort at the moment of trial. 


We should labour, 


the injurious habit of screaming or uttering ex- 
clamations on the various ‘accidents of a nur- 
sery; nor urging as a plea for such failures, a 
weakness of nerves. ‘This, in the present day, 
is often brought forward as a cover for in- 
firmities, which are rather to be condemned, 
and resolutely overcome, than palliated or in- 
dulged. 

It is desirable for parents, and those intrusted 
with the care of children, to instruct them- 
selyes in the best method of proceeding, under 
the sudden diseases and dangers to which chil- 
dren are the most liable, as convulsions, chok- 
ing, wounds, profuse bleeding, accidents from 
fire, water,* &c. 





*See Dr. Asxin’s chapter on Presence of Mind, in 
his Evenings at Home. 
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jlectuals are very good yet, (1680 ;) but he 


.| his head but small, braine very hott, and apt io 


EMINENT PERSONS. 
From Aubrey’s Lives, recently printed from the ori- 


ginals in the Bddleian and Ashmelean Libraries, Ox- 
ford. 


WALLER, 


One of the first reformers of our English lan- 
guage and poetry. When he was a briske young’ 
sparke, and studyed poetry, “ methought,” says 
he, ** | never saw a good copy of English ver- 
ses ; they all want smoothnesse ; then 1 begun 
io essay.’ | have heard him say that he can- 
not versify when he will; but when the fit 
comes upon him he does it easily. His intel- 


grows feeble. ile is somewhat above a mid- 
dle stature, thin body, not at all robust; fine 
thin skin, his hayre frized, of a brownish col- 
our: fulleie popping out and working ; ovai 
faced, his forehead high and full of wrinkies ; 


be collerique. He writes a lamentable hand, 
as bad as the scratching of a hen. 
HOBBES, 


In his old age, was very bald, yet within 





ples, and to engage the feelings and imagina- 
lustrate our instructions, and elevate the mind. 
in “Evenings at Home,” on “ True Heroism,” 


and * Perseverance against Fortune,’—many | 
parts of “Sanford and Merton,” and of * 'True | 





Stories for Children”—-selections from the, 
lives of eminent men ; as of Howard, &.—— | 
From profane history ; as the accounts of Keg-' 
ulus, of the citizens of Calais, &c. From the 
characters of Scripture ; as Abraham’s and/| 


above all, from the life and death of Him, who 
set us a perfect “*#xample that we should fol- 
low his steps,” whose history is indeed too sa- 
cred to be rendered common, but must be im- 
parted to children as they are able to relish 
and to enter into it. 

I would venture to remind those engaged in 
the work of education, of the necessity of prac-' 
tising themselves that fortitude and patience, 
which they are desirous of cultivating" in their 
young charges. A mother, especially, and in 
her feelings an affectionate nurse will closely 
participate, is vulnerable at so many points--— 
the objects of her tenderest affections are ex-' 





posed to so many diseases,so many hazards, | 
that she may become the prey to endless fears, 
equally painful to herself, and injurious to her | 
children, without the habitual exercise of self-, 
government and principle—a principle founded | 
on the conviction, that-it is not in ourselves to 
preserfe life and health; that with all our 
care and vigilance, it is comparatively little we 
can do, and that, after taking every reasonable 
precaution, our only lasting resource is to com- 
mit ourselves, and those nearest to us, to Him 
“ in whom we live and move, and have our be- 
ing ;” who hath numbered the very hairs of our 
head, and who suffereth not even a sparrow to 
fall to the ground without him. It is not suf- 
ficient barely to acknowledge these divine | 
truths; they must be “ inwardly digested,” 
and formed into practical principles to enable | 
a tender parent to prepare her children for | 
“* the warfare of life,” and to meet with ome | 
posure and submission, the vicissitudes and 
anxieties necessarily attendant on bringing up 
a family. Nor is the utter fruitlessness of ex- 
cessive care to be forgotten ; such care, by 
enervating the mind, and weakening the body, 
altogether defeats its own end, making way for 
the very evils it would guard against ; and, 
what is more pitiable than the state of that 
child, who, having imbibed his mother’s sensa- 
tions, lives a prey to the continua! dread of the 
common casualties of life ? 

It may be well here to add a particular cau- 
tion to nurses, who are too often inclined in 
times of sickness and solicitude, to give way 
to their awn feelings, and thus to unfit them- 
selves for rendering the help and support so 
much needed by the mother, as well as by 





tion by interesting narratives, which may a] 


Such, on the subject before us, are the stories) gon, pitéhing on his baidness. 


Py i + ; 9 ¢ . . * 
Eli’s submission, Stephen’s martyrdom, and,| He considered gravity, and heavinesse of coun- 


‘foot deepe.—There were about twenty-five of 
, being one. 


‘chamber from October till Easter ; was of a 





their little patients. A tearful or melancholy 





as important a requisite in a nurse as tender-, 
ness and affection. Some minds are naturally 


countenance has in itself a depressing effect,| had a much easier life than mine has been. I 
and a steady cheerful temper of mind is almost | should have been a parson, and had a good liv- 


dore he used to study and sit bare-headed, and 
sayd he never took coid in his head ; but that 
the greatest trouble was to keepe off the flies 
His head was 
of a mallet forme, approved by the physiolo- 
gers, his face not very great, ample forehead, 
yellowish red whiskers, which naturally turned 
up ; below he was shaved close, except a little 
tip under his lip ; not but nature would have 
afforded him a venerable beard, but being most- 
ly of a cheerful, pleasant humour, affected not 
at all austerity and gravity, and to look severe. 


tenance, not so good marks of assurance of God’s 
favour, as a cheerful, charitable, and upright 
behaviour, which are better signs of religion, 
than the zealous maintaining of controveried 
doctrines. 

BUTLER, 


(Author of Hudibras.)—He died of a consump- 
tion, Sept. 25, 1680, aged 70, and was buried 
the 27th, according to his own appointment, in 
the church-yard of Covent Garden, in the north 
part, next the church, at the eastend. His feet 
touch the wall. His grave, two yards from 
the pillaster of the dore, (by his desire,) is six 


his old acquaintance at his funerall ; | myself 
He was much troubled with the 
gowt before he died, and stirred not out of his 


middle stature, strong sett, high coloured, a 
head of sorre!l haire, a severe and sound judg- 
ment, a good fellowe. He hath often said that 
Waller’s way of quibbling with sense, would 
hereafter growe as much out of fashion, and be 
as ridiculous as quibbling with words. 


DR. JOHN WOLCOTT, olim PETER PINDAR. 


It may be properly added to this account of 
former distinguished characters, that this cele- 


brated poet and satirist, by his porticular desire, Pe SALE, at the Office of the Cumrereas 


was buried in a vault of the same church, close 
to the coffin of Butler. Dr. Walcott was of the 
middle size, stoutly formed. His face was 
broad and expressive. His eyes, though not 
large, exhibited great spirit, and an appear- 
ance of penetration, that seemed to study the 
mind, while he regarded ihe features of those 
with whom he conversed, or who attracted his 
notice. He was quite blind with cataracts some 
years before he died, and one eye suffered the 
operation of couching, but without success.— 
It was performed by Sir William Adams, and 
the Doctor refused to let him operate on the 
other. 





DIALOGUE 
Between Dr. Edwards, and Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
Edwards.—I wish that I had continued atcol- 
lege. 


Johnson.—Why do you wish that, gir. 
Edwards.—Because I think I should have 


| Joknzon.—Sir, the life ofa p 

entlous clergyman, is not easy. 

, 

| would rather have chancery ean prrscll, 

hands than the ctre of Souls. No yy, 
not envy a clergyman’s life as an enc a 

do | envy the clergyman who makes it 








life. _ 
Origin of the name of the garment called 
_ cer. Rise 


“* At a certain time, some of ility » 
gentlemen in England being together 
converse upon the influence of fashion, A 
them was Lord Spencer ; who, amo ome 
remarks, observed, that fashions could oe 
rected according to the will of a small A 
of persons in high life. In Confirmation of 4: 
remark, he proposed to cut off the skirts of hi 
coat, and constantly wear it thus Curtaile 
suring the company the consequence would 
that such short coats would soon become fashion. 
able. It was understood by them all, tha = 
mention should be made of Lord Spenaae 
sign, in wearing a garment of such appea =~ 


| The trial was made—his example was 


diately followed by large numbers, Rie 


short coats are called Spencers. 


NEW HYMN BOOK. SSS 
UMMINGS & HILLIARD have just reos 


Collection of Psalms and Hymns fo dagn 


Private Worship. The second stereot iti 
Societies will be supplied with this Ma 
per copy, in sheets of the 18mo size, and at $7 1-2 
the i2mec size. Well bound in sheep at 40 ~ 
per copy, the 18mo size; and 56 }.4 Pe. 
12mo size; and proportionably in any other rs 
scription of binding. Any number can be had, of - 
ther or any quality of paper that may be wished, 26 
Extract from the Notice of this work i Christian 
Disciple, No. 13. = 7 
“‘We consider it as the best collection, the 
whole, of which we have any knowledge, and think it 
exceedingly desirable that it should be introduced in 
“oy worship of our churches in this town and vicinj. 
After some remarks upon Belknap’ i 
editors observe :— ‘ PL OPTS tbe 
““We hope that those who feel an interest in this 
most delightful part of religious service, will be led to 
think of the expediency of a change; and now that 
they have a book of precisely the character they could 
desire, will not hesitate to adapt it,” 
Extract from the Unitarian J.*.cellany, No. 8, for fw 
gust, 1821. i 


‘** Few scenes in life, few states of mind or of charac. 
ter, can be unagined, for which may not be found in 
this selection an appropriate Hymn, Instead ofa body 
of systematic and sectarian divinity, the compiler hat 
given us the divinity of the scriptures, with a com 
hensiye and admirable system of the moral and reli- 
gious duties. The great variety of sources from which 
he has drawn, affords sufficient testimony that he was 
not confined in his researches ; and from the specimens 
we have had occasion particularly to examine, we have 
no doubt, that from al] these sources, he has been judi- 
cious and discriminating in his selections. Inthe col 
lection are contained more than one hundred Hymns 
which have never before been published in any.collec 
tion in this country. On the whole, we consider the 
collection as possessing, ina very high degree, every 
essential qualification for a work of this kind. There 
js no reason to ask whether a better one cannot be 
made. This is goodenough. Those Unitarian Soci- 
eties, especially, which have not yet agreed in adopt- 
ing a book in accordance with their own religious 
opinions and feelings, may now be supplied with oue 
admirably suited to their wants.” 


Extracts from the Review of the work in the Christian 
Disciple, Vol, LI. Art. 10. 

‘¢ Nor do we know of a Hymn Book which we think 
better adapted to serve the ends of worship. | It com 
tains a convenient number of pieces, selected very ju 
diciously, from a great variety of authors. It em 
ces a large circle of subjects, and thus seems to [ut 
nish something appropriate to all the feelings and 
topics which belong to religious service. The 
style of its poetry is pure and elevated. It is pure not 
only in its style and strain of feeling, but in doctrine. 
There is not a vestige of sectarianism in it.” 

Feb. 7. . ASS 


PAXTON’S ILLUSTRATION, 








; 


From the Geography ofthe East. 2. From the Natur- 
al History of the East. 3. From the Customs of An 
cient and Modern Nations ; with Notes—by the Bev. 
Ira Chase, A. M. 

To the whole is added, Carpenter's Introduction to 
the Geography of the New Testament; with several 
Maps. Feb. 7. 


Friend of Youth. 


OR sale, at Commines & Hirs1an's, No. J, 

Cornhill, “* THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, ora tev 
Selection of Lessons. in prose and verse, for " 
and Families, to imbue the Young with sentiments 
Piety, Humanity, and Univergal Benevolence. 
Noan WoRCESTER, D. D. 


RELIGIOUS TRACTS. © 





mate 





ISTER, the following valuable religions : 
AN FSSAY ON THE NATURE AND DISCIPIN 
OF A CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Ricarp Wai0#? 
3 cts. single, $2 per hundred. i, 
OBJECTIONS TO UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY 
CONSIDERED—second edition—3 cts. single, 
per doz. 2 dolls. per hund. pR 
EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
WATTS, Relating to the TRINITY, and " ; per 
Christian Candour and Religious Inqut ‘ 
hund. ay all dew 
REMARKS addressed to the Conscientious of 
nontinations on the subject of PRAYING: 908, 
ANOTHER—S cts. single, 2 dolls. per hund. friendly 
Individuals or Tract Associations who are who wil 
to the diffusion of rational christianity, and it fs 99° 
to obtain useful Tracts for distribution pine suited’ 
prehended, find the Tracts here advertised 


to their purpose. j ; 
a 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. Builé- 
Printed every Friday evening, at No. 4, — 
ings, Congress-Street, for the editor, 
ROBERT M. PECK. _., 
TERMS—Two dollars and fifty cents, if paid in sdvant r 
or three dollars payable in s% 
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ing, like Bloxam, and several others, and lived 
comfortably 
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UMMINGS & HILLIARD have just received 
© Paxton’s Illustration of the Holy Seripturts 1. 
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In respect to its in) 
ed in showing it to 
course, in that point | 
have a variety of otl 
which we trust will a 
ponents still more st 
which we complain. 

We would, in the f 
tion to the different | 
the word Christian is 
Sometimes it is used 
large geographical di: 
without excepting ind 
deists, and other unbe 
of a given division of 
is a region, in this se 
Christian, in contradis 
hometan countries. 
nothing religious or s 
of the word, yet if is e 
of privileges and bi 
which peculiarly belo 
world called Christia 
the name Christian s 
gree of civilization, 
progress in moral and 
the arts, cultivation it 
the exact sciences, an 
of virtue, all of whic! 
able birthright of Uni 
termined champions 
in consists a part of 
which we are now dr 
that certain Trinita 
time in their minds a 
come at length to atta 
tance to those doctrin 
test by which a man 
and Unitarians, findin; 
hearts and souls to sta 
quently, with a great 
nity, and earnestness, 
ticipation in the Chri 
the consequence? W 
who are influenced | 
have the leisure or 
between the two si 
word Christian is susc 
sistible influence of 3 
immediately class Un 
tions with all that is 
Mahométanism, Juda 
them from ail share 
that civil exaltation 
which distinguish ch 
inhabitants of the wo 
oe even of those — 

rom their softness 
formity to the spirit « 
priately received the 
and learn to look upon 
neighbours, and acqu 
something in the lich 
cast of people. Nov 
injustice of the thi 
should disclaim the ir 
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tion—no specification 
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